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some other way, where and to what extent he has relied upon 
the local law. As it is, the student may, at times, imagine that 
he is reading some principles or rules of law, common to the 
whole union, when he is reading the local law of Ohio. Thus, 
in treating of the law of evidence (p. 544), the author places 
among incompetent witnesses ali black and mulatto persons, 
where either party is white; thus adding to the rules, excluding 
testimony, another on account of color, without referring to any 
authority in its support, or intimating that the rule is founded in 
special legislation, and is peculiar to Ohio and some other States. 
It is certain that such a rule is utterly unknown to the common 
law of England, and also to that law as received in Massachu- 
setts and most of the northern states. This is a serious defect, 
but should not be suffered to weigh against the great merits of 
the work, as a generally faithful, liberal, and comprehensive com- 
pend of American law, affording the beginner a ready intro- 
duction to the whole vast and complex subject, and imbuing his 
mind with that wholesome spirit of independence, which be- 
comes an American student. 

We cannot conclude this brief notice, without extracting the 
striking dedication of the work ; 

" To the Honorable Joseph Story, who equally adorns and illus- 
trates American Jurisprudence in the several capacities of Judge, 
Author, and Teacher, in each of which he has no superior, the fol- 
lowing humble effort to prepare the way for more readily appreciat- 
ing his vast and various labors, is most respectfully inscribed by one 
who has enjoyed the good fortune of being his pupil and friend." 



4. — The Relation of Natural Science to Revealed Religion. 
An Address delivered before the Boston Natural History 
Society, June 7, 1837. By Hubbard Winslow. Pub- 
lished by the Society. Boston. Weeks, Jordan, & Co. 
1837. 8vo. pp. 20. 

To show the harmony between the facts of the natural world 
and the doctrines which Christians believe to be revealed from 
heaven ; to show that science and religion are not enemies but 
inseparable friends, is the object of Mr. Winslow's address. To 
prove this, is doing much to prove religion absolutely, and is 
doing every thing to prove it to minds which are peculiarly con- 
stituted or trained. The principles assumed by the author are 
unquestionably sound, though we might differ from him with 
respect to some of the applications which he has made of them.. 
In the wide range which he has taken, it was impossible for him 
to treat any single topic with thoroughness ; yet he has brought 
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together many valuable suggestions and just conclusions, and 
has performed his task in a manner which entitles him to the 
thanks of the rational friends of religion. He sets out with the 
axiom, that God who reveals is the same being as God who 
creates, and therefore that a revelation truly divine must agree 
with the established facts of creation. Under the heads of cos- 
mogony, geology, natural history, astronomy, natural philosophy, 
medical science, and chemistry, he offers considerations to 
demonstrate that the facts of creation do agree with the teach- 
ings of the Bible, and that the analogies between them are strik- 
ing and constant. It is in the field of analogy, that we should 
be most disposed to differ'from the writer ; for we think that a 
few of his resemblances are rather fanciful than real, and con- 
tribute little or nothing to the support of his argument ; but at 
the same time, we have no doubt, that the majority of them can 
be sustained and established. 

We trust that in time our citizens will be so well convinced 
of the alliance between the study of natural history, and the 
cause of religion, morals, and refinement, that the Society, 
before whom this Address was pronounced, will receive more 
and more of their attention and liberal support. 



5. — Wrifford's Chirography , with engraved Writing Copies, 
designed as a Standard System of Instruction and Style 
of Hand. For the Use of Schools in the United States. 
Newly Revised and Published by the American Chiro- 
graphic Society. Concord, New Hampshire. Moses 
G. Atwood's Press. 1833. 

On the subject of handwriting, most of us are willing to 
admit, with the dignified simplicity of Richie Moniplies, in " The 
Fortunes of Nigel," that we are " very conscious of some small 
weaknesses ; there is no perfection in man." Those of our 
readers who were not previously acquainted with the fact, will 
doubtless be gratified on being apprized of the existence of the 
American Chirographic Society ; an association, formed about 
ten years ago, with the laudable purpose of introducing improv- 
ed methods of teaching the art of chirography into our common 
schools. The pupil's progress in this department has been gen- 
erally referred to his own discretion, on the principle of Dog- 
berry, that reading and writing come by nature ; his instructer's 
conscience being fully satisfied when he had provided him with 
pen, ink, and paper. The members of this association were 
impressed with the conviction, that the only sure method of ac- 



